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Badgered as we are by the hectic 
pace of the twentieth century and its 
many time-consuming institutions of 
the press, radio, movies and TV, we 
seldom have an opportunity nowa- 
days to sneak off to some cozy cor- 
ner, relax in a comfortable chair and, 
of all things, read a book. 


People, believe it or not, have been 
known to do it in the past and 
strangely enough found it a very re- 
warding experience. But it is now 
readily conceded that we are living 
in an era when, as Hamlet would 
say, “it is a custom more honored in 
the breach.” 


If by any chance you should be 
seized by such an odd impulse and 
are at a loss to know what book to 
read, then try the Bible and turn to 
the pages of the Old Testament. 


For one of the more interesting 
chronicles try the “Book of Judith,” 
the story of a great woman whose 
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dith first “weakened’”’ the Assyrian 
Commander Holofernes “with the 
peauty of her face.” Invited to his 
tent, Judith then sat at his table and 
waited while he feasted and drank 
himself into a drunken sleep. With a 
prayer for courage, she removed the 
warrior’s sword from its scabbard 
and beheaded him. The Assyrians, 
bereft of their leader, fled in confu- 
sion, and Israel was again free to 
live in peace. 


Because of her great service to 
God’s Chosen People, the Church 
ranks Judith as a prefiguration of 
the Virgin Mary, the instrument of 
salvation for all mankind. In the last 
chapter of the Book of Judith, the 
heroic Jewess sings a canticle of 
praise to God, clearly indicating why 
the Church regards her as such: . 


“Begin ye to the Lord with timbrels, 
sing ye to the Lord with cymbals, 
tune unto Him a new psalm, extol 
and call upon His Name. 
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“The Lord putteth an end to wars, 
the Lord is His Name. 


“He hath set His camp in the midst 
of His people, to deliver us from 
the hand of all our enemies. 


“The Assyrian came out of the moun- 
tains from the north in the multi- 
tude of his strength: his multitude 
stopped up the torrents, and their 
horses covered the valleys. 


“He bragged that he would set my 
borders on fire, and kill my young 
men with the sword, to make my 
infants a prey, and my virgins cap- 
tives. 


“But the Almighty Lord hath struck 
him, and hath delivered him into 
the hands of a woman, and hath 
slain him.” vv 
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The phone rang in the one-room 
mission of Father Ambrose Poletti, 
P.I.M.E. Affectionately dubbed “the 
janitor of Red China,” he had just 
returned in fime to answer the call 
from the British Police offices at the 
Hong Kong-Chinese border, where he 
helped government officers identify 
missionary religious, expelled by the 
Mao’s regime and who arrived daily 
on the one train from Red China. 

“Father,” started the gruff voice 
of a policeman on the other end of 
the line, “we have a ‘guy’ here who 
claims to be the Bishop of Hong 
Kong. Do you suppose...” 

“What’s his name?” Father Poletti 
interrupted. 

“As usual, he doesn’t speak much 
English, but I think he calls himself 
Bienci.” 

“Do you mean Bianchi?” 

“Yes, that’s the way he says it.” 

“Well, officer, it might just be that 
he is the Bishop. But I'll be right 
over to tell you for sure.” 

No sooner was the receiver back 
on its hook than Father Poletti was 
astride his motorcycle, speeding over 
the same route covered a few min- 
utes before. Breaking all past rec- 
ords for speed (for which he is 
famous), he arrived at the police 
headquarters thirty minutes later. 

Tears came to his eyes when he 


beheld the person who called him 
self Bianchi. Yes, the ‘guy’ whom 
the British police suspected of being 
an imposter, was in reality the di- 
vinely appointed pastor of the Hong 
Kong Diocese. But what a pitiful 
spectacle he presented! 

Emaciated almost beyond recogni- 
tion, soiled coolie garments hanging 
loosely from his body, tired and ex- 
hausted after 14 months’ imprison- 
ment, Bishop Bianchi had been 
stripped of every semblance of epis- 
copal dignity. 

When Father Poletti had recov- 
ered from the initial shock, he ack- 
nowledged to the police, “This is the 
Bishop of Hong Kong!” and ran to 
embrace his superior and former 
mission companion. 

Not much time was lost, however, 
on emotional reconciliation, for 
Father Poletti again was at the phone 
telling Diocesan authorities the good 
news. He wired city officials: OUR 
BISHOP HAS BEEN RELEASED. 
WE ARE TAKING FIRST TRAIN 
FOR HONG KONG DEPOT AND 
WILL ARRIVE IN ONE HOUR. 

The news, taking the city by com- 
plete surprise, spread like wildfire. 
And when the train chugged its way 
into its Hong Kong terminus, a crowd 
of thousands was gathered to greet 
the Bishop on his return. They 
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cheered wildly when he appeared at 
a window, still in his coolie attire. 

Slowly but surely through the 
bustling crowd came Brother Mario 
holding a basket high over his head 
wending his way to the train. The 
mysterious basket contained the 
robes Of the late Bishop Valtorta. 
These Bishop Bianchi quickly 
changed to, and when he finally ap- 
peared in the episcopal regalia, the 
crowd was beside itself with joy and 
spontaneously began the hymn 
“Christus Vincit.”’ 

The strains of the stirring chant 
-faccompanied him to the pier where 
he boarded the Governor’s boat for 
the opposite side of the harbor. There 
he was met by another cheering mass 
of well-wishers, who escorted him 
triumphantly up the hill to the old 
Cathedral. 

With a weak voice, the Bishop in- 
toned the solemn Te Deum in which 
everyone joined. And while the sing- 
ing continued, memories of the past 
eventful years swelled in the mind 
of the Bishop. It was exactly twenty- 
nine years ago when, as a young 
missionary, he had arrived in Hong 
Kong from Italy and had celebrated 
Mass for the first time in this same 
Cathedral. Little did he know then 
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what the future held in store for 
him. Shortly after his arrival, he had 
been assigned to the Hoifung district 
about 90 miles northwest of Hong 
Kong and there he had remained 
for 29 years. 

He remembered his first brush 
with the Communists. It was in the 
Fall of 1927 that the Communists 
first overpowered troops of the cen- 
tral government and over-ran his 
Hoifung district. His Catholics were 
killed by the hundreds and he with 
three other missionaries was arrested 
and brought to the seaport of Swa 
Bue, where he was summarily tried 
before a people’s court, convicted 
and condemned to death. However, 
some of his Catholics managed to es- 
cape by boat and inform Bishop Val- 
torta in Hong Kong. 

The late Bishop lost no time. He 
went to see the Governor; the Gov- 
ernor called the Admiral and a few 
hours later, he was out of Hong Kong 
aboard a British gunboat. When the 
British warship, trimmed for action, 
steamed into the Swa Bue harbor, 
the Communists were aghast. “Re- 
lease the missionaries and bring 
them on board immediately or we 
will open fire!” was the British ulti- 
matum to the Communists. One hour 
later Father Bianchi and his three 
fellow missionaries saw the doors of 








their prison open and they were es- 
corted to the British warship and 
then to safety in Hong Kong. It was 
Christmas day, 1927, and Father Bi- 
anchi lived to regret that it had not 
also been the day of his martyrdom. 


A few months later he was back in 
his Hoifung district, still swarming 
with Communists. In the village of 
St. Joseph which was solidly Cath- 
olic he put to use his experience as 
an officer of World War I and orga- 
nized an armed defense against the 
Communists. He directed the build- 
ing of walls around the village and 
trained the villagers how to keep a 
24-hour watch and, if need be, repel 
attacks from the enemy. For over 
two years the Catholic village of St. 
Joseph was the only one in that area 
that had never been occupied by 
Communists. When finally in 1931 
the triumphant armies of Chiang 
Kai Shek liquidated the remnants 
of Communism, Father Bianchi re- 
sumed a peaceful missionary life. 


He remembered when in 1940 Italy 
declared war against the Allies how 
overnight he had become an unwant- 
ed enemy alien after he had spent 
the best years of his life in the serv- 
ice of the Chinese people. He was 
arrested by the Nationalist troops 
and confined to Kaiyeng. Fortunately 
through the efforts of the late Bishop 
Ford of Maryknoll, he was assigned 
to live at the Maryknoll mission and 
for four years he remained with the 
Fathers making himself useful by 
teaching Latin to Chinese boys train- 
ing for the priesthood. 


Then the war ended and he was 
able to return to Hoifung and his 
beloved village of St. Joseph. One 
day in 1949 a letter came from Hong 
Kong telling him that the Holy 
Father had selected him as Auxiliary 
Bishop of that Diocese with a right 
to succession. He cried over the news; 
he pondered at length whether he 
should refuse such an honor and 





burden, but finally accepted the will 
of God and came to Hong Kong fo 
his consecration. 

The joy of his first Masses » 
Bishop was soon spent, however, for 
shortly thereafter the Communis 
armies were again over-running his 
district. Consecrated Bishop on Octo 
ber 9, 1949,. eight days later he lef 
Hong Kong to return behind the 
Bamboo Curtain which was falling 
rapidly over his entire district. 

All sea communications between Th 
Hong Kong and Hoifung had been 
disrupted by the coming of the Com 
munists, but finally he managed to 
obtain passage on a small junk, the 
owner of which agreed to smuggle 
him behind Red lines. It was a tragic! 
trip. The boat was supposed to cover 
the short distance of 90 miles almost 
overnight but unfavorable winds 
pushed the boat far out to sea anda 
severe storm broke the mast and the 
sail. Scant supplies of fresh water 
and rice were soon consumed and 
only seven days later did he reach 
land in a state of exhaustion. 

How well he remembered that first 
year under Communist rule when he 
had no freedom of movement while 
the churches of his district were oc 
cupied and confiscated one after the 
other, and the Chinese priests, his 
assistants, were being imprisoned one 
by one. Then his turn came. 

Together with three of his fellow 
missionaries, he was locked up in 
the attic room of an old Chinese inn 
and there he remained for fourteen 
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will tt was during this trying period 
; fof hat he received the tragic news of 

Bishop Valtorta’s death, and that he 
was now the pastor of the entire 
Hong Kong Diocese. He remembered 
now the frustration experienced in 
knowing that he could not communi- 
cate with his people and that all he 
left could do was offer up the suffering, 
the the loneliness, the torture of the 
ling long questioning periods so that his 
Diocese might flourish. 

Then came the unexpected words 
—“You have been sentenced to be 
expelled and never again set foot on 
Chinese soil.” Tired as he was, and 
in poor health, he was escorted to 
sel / the border where no one would rec- 
ragic| ognize him until Father Ambrose 
over} arrived. 
men But here he was in the Hong Kong 
inds Cathedral—free at last, at the head 
ind i of his Diocese and raising his song 
1 the of praise to Almighty God. 
vatet! Despite ill health, Bishop Bianchi 
a was ready for action on the follow- 
each ing day. The doctor had ordered a 
period of rest to recoup his energies, 
but there was too much to be done. 
For over a year the Diocese had 
been without a Bishop and even 
though the Vicar General and his 
priests had managed well, still every- 
one felt the need of a strong and 
capable hand at the helm. 

Hong Kong was now in many ways 
a very different city from the one 
which Bishop Bianchi had left on 
that day in October 1949 when he 
slipped behind the Bamboo Curtain. 

to population alone, it 
from 300,000 in 1949 to 
mt figure of 3 million. And 
; t bulk of these newcomers were 
‘; ta relugees from Communist rule. They 
. € Bishop Bianchi’s prime con- 
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without shelter, without a future. 

Many were peasants but there 
were also scholars, professors, doc- 
tors, lawyers, army officers, politi- 
cians, businessmen, and intellectuals 
of every variety, who found life im- 
possible under Red rule and who 
faced certain death if recognized by 
Communist secret police. 

British Hong Kong authorities had 
been doing their utmost to rehabili- 
tate the newcomers and to alleviate 
their suffering. Official recognition 
of Communist China’s Red regime 
had in no way lessened their sym- 
pathy for those who fled its tyranny. 
But there was still suffering and des- 
pair among the refugees and Bishop 
Bianchi was determined all the more 
“to comfort the afflicted.” 

The continuance of the charitable 
and philanthropic policies of the late 
Bishop Valtorta was loudly applaud- 
ed throughout Hong Kong. And by 
his side in carrying out this far- 
reaching but expanded program were 
three hundred priests, seventy of 
them Chinese, the rest representing 
eleven countries, and more than five 
hundred nuns, of whom one-half were 
Chinese with the remainder coming 
from fifteen mission supporting na- 
tions abroad. 

Prominent in this valuable pha- 
lanx of workers for Christ are mem- 
bers of Bishop Bianchi’s own society, 
P.I.M.E. fathers, whose days and 
nights are occupied with the perhaps 
undramatic but no less fruitful task 
of maintaining fifteen parishes. But 
the zeal of the group as a whole has 
been directed into a thousand varia- 
tions of service. The fact that over 
10,000 conversions and baptisms were 
recorded in 1954 however, indicates 
that their zeal has not been unre- 
warded. 


This success story in spiritual 
terms was built on a strong founda- 


tion, on the awareness that the starv- 
the penniless and the hopelessly 
could mes- 


not appreciate the 
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Founded by 
Pope Pius IX in 1854, 
its purpose is to preach 
the message of Christ, 
establish His Church 
and train native clergy in 
Mission areas through- 
out the globe. 


sage of Christ. The barriers of hu 
ger, poverty and disease had to be; 
at least partially overcome befor 
that sublime message could be com 
prehended. 

N.C.W.C. war relief services cop 
tributed greatly in helping the Bish 
op to make his initial advances by 
there still remained vast tracts of 
land covered with hut-like shelter 
alongside which the worst tenement 
would appear as palaces. These th 
Hong Kong government was gradv 
ally eliminating, replacing them with 
housing more suitable for human 
habitation. But it would be a lon 
time before this plan would be com 
pleted. 

In the new settlements, and in the 
old where crowded and poor living 
conditions made tuberculosis an} ; 
accepted companion, twelve center 
with medical dispensaries, staffed by 
nuns, had been erected. By the end 
of this year it is expected that there 
will be seventeen. Besides helping to 
stave off disease of all kinds, these 
centers have many other functions} ; 
among them being that of employ- 
ment agency. Through this vital serv. 
ice many a breadwinner now makes 
a wage which, though small, helps 
to keep body and soul together. 

To help still others to become gain- 
fully employed, one Maryknoll father 
stimulated the formation of a hané- 
loom cooperative. Through his inge 
nuity a factory site was found, one 
hundred looms installed and as a 
result, one hundred more refugee 
families had become self-supporting. 
Similar enterprises producing rattan 
furniture and fine embroidery quick- 
ly followed this example. 

These are but a few instances of 
help extended by Bishop Bianchi and 
his co-workers for the maintenance 
of life and the attainment of a self- 
respecting means of livelihood. But 
the favorite aspect of the Bishop's 
cover-all program is the expansion}; 
of educational facilities for refugee 
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youth. Growth in this sphere of activ- 
ity has in the past benefitted from 
Hong Kong governmental assistance, 
though stipulated amounts had to be 
on hand before the subsidies were 
conf forthcoming. The arrangements, how- 
‘ish ever, had always been satisfactory, 
bu} with no strings attached, and no in- 
$ Of terference in administrative policy. 
ers) “We need twelve new schools by the 
en} end of September,” said Bishop Bi- 
thf anchi, “to keep pace with the in- 
aduf crease of the younger generation. 
with} With God’s help and gifts from gen- 
malf erous donors, they will be built.” 
long Regarding Catholic schools in Hong 
“om Kong, it is interesting to note that 
only 20% of their attendants are 
the Catholic. But one also happily notes 
ving} that Catholic education is famed for 
} ah its high standards there, and that 
itersf even Protestants send their children 
d by} to them. 
end} As the need for schools has grown, 
heret so has that for Churches and Chap- 
g tof els’ Each of the new settlements 
hese begs for its Chapel and no sooner is 
ONS} it built, than its facilities are taxed 
ploy} to the utmost. As for the thousands 
serv} seeking entrance into the Church, 
akes} Bishop Bianchi says, “Each priest 
elps} has as many converts as he can 
- — | handle.” 
gai} The Bishop is at present in the 
thet, United States to acquaint Americans 
an with the great strides made by the 
ing¢} Church in Hong Kong under his guid- 
one} ance. In telling this inspiring story, 
aS 4} he hopes to obtain a greater volume 
uget} of prayers to help in future ventures 
ting\ and to receive financial assistance 
attal/ from those disposed to give it. 
uick-} But undoubtedly the work, the suf- 
ferings and the prayers of the good 
Bishop himself have already won 
from God choice blessings for his 
diocese. Still he wishes all to join in 
his special request from God that 
Hong Kong, the great refugee city. 
may yet become one of the outstand- 
ing bastions of Christ’s Church in 


Asia. vv 
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“But, Daddy, I’m getting tired. It’s 
such a long way up to the cross. 
Why do we have to go?” 

The small Burmese lad frowned as 
he paused to rub a weary leg and 
question his father. Before the tall 
man could answer, however, his old- 
er brother pulled him along some- 
what impatiently. “You know that is 
where our father almost lost his life. 
If it hadn’t been for the grace of 
the good God we wouldn’t be here 
now. Come on!” 


The youngster’s eyes widened in 
fear and he continued the upward 
climb silently for a few minutes, 
then, between gasps for breath, 
“Daddy, tell me about how you al- 
most got killed.” 


“But, son, I’ve told you before.” 


“I know, but I’d like to hear the 
story again. Please.” 


The head of the family paused to 


wipe his brow, look back down the 
long hill they had partially covered 
and then westward to Burma’s city 
of Toungoo... “Well, all right, | 
guess it won’t hurt if we all resta 
while. Come and sit over here and 
I’ll tell you about it.” 


The trio sought some relief from 
the humid temperature brought on 
by the monsoon rains just past by 
sitting under the shade of a tree. 
Then the father began: 


It was the year of Our Lord, 1933. 
I was in my teens at the time and 
one of the older orphan boys under 
the charge of Fr. Bossi, P.I.M.E. Be 
cause I was older, and very big and 
strong for my age, I was allowed to 
help with the work and the planning 
for the big occasion. I remember 
very well—there were 35 villages in 
our district of Koon then. The elders 
had their first yearly conference that 
year and decided that in honor of the 
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19th hundred anniversary of Christ’s 


crucifixion, they would erect a great 


teakwood cross on top of this moun- 
tain of Dolimikho-the—which you 
know has the highest peak in the 
whole Karen territory. This would 
be their token of love for Our Savior. 


So it was decided, and a special 
Committee was appointed to handle 
details and each village was assigned 
to some task. One group was to clear 
the pathway to the summit, another 
to get the cement and sand for the 
base and so on. 


Precious blond, ant-proof teakwood 
trees were cut and the heavy beams 
hauled for ten long miles across 
country and then up this treacherous 
mountain. The beams were 51 feet 
long and it took 50 strong men two 
days—and a sacrifice of two days’ 
pay—to get the wood to the top. I 
wanted to help but they said that 
even though I was big I was too 
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young for such a hard job. And so I 
had to watch as they pulled the 
beams along the edge of steep can- 
yons and up rocky goat paths. 


Even though there was a merciless 
torrent of off-season rain I still want- 
ed to help. “Never mind, my son,” 
Fr. Bossi finally said after watching 
my long face. “You can do much to 
help later on. Right now—why don’t 
you help make the load lighter by 
joining those playing their flutes?” 
And so, in true Burmese fashion, I 
got my flute and played cheerful 
tunes so that there was always a 
gay atmosphere. 

The cross was scheduled to be 
erected after all the rains were over 
on the Feast of Christ the King, 
October 29th. , 

At dawn that day 40 of my fellow 
orphans and I got up and enthusias- 
tically set out for the summit and 
the grand celebration. You would 


il 
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have thought it a king’s ball we 
were going to, we were so excited. 
We gathered firewood along the way 
and water from the springs. 

While the others were busy I hur- 
ried over to the Padre to ask, “‘Fath- 
er, you said you would let me help 
with the cross. You meant I could 
help lift it in place, didn’t you?” 
“Didn’t you?” I asked again when I 
saw a doubtful look come over his 
face. 

“I’m very strong, Father. Look at 
my muscles. Please let me help.” 


“Well, I don’t really think you 
should. But if you be very careful I 
guess you can help,’”’ I was answered 
slowly. 

“Yipee,” I screamed and ran off 
before he could change his mind. 
What a time—getting the campfires 
and everything ready for the hun- 


dreds of pilgrims who were comi 
from miles and miles around. The 
suddenly, we heard a faint musi¢ 
note. 


“Listen!” one of the men cor 
manded and we all stopped. Sur 
enough, in the distance we coud 
hear the faint notes of a flute bands 
coming closer—and then from 3 
other direction another band. = 


“They’re coming! They’re coming!” a ; 
everyone shouted and we worked alli 
the harder to finish before the first) 
of the villagers arrived. As we could 
hear more and more bands and the 
music became louder and louder 
seemed to me as though the who 
world must be coming to ado 
Christ. 


It was, of course, a joyous welcom 


(continued on page 14) 
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health BREAD 


MADE SINCE THE TURN OF THE CENTURY... 
BAKED LONGER AND MORE THOROUGHLY... 
A BREAD THAT SUPPLIES PROTEIN AND IS AN 
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delicious RAISIN BREAD 


FOR THOSE WHO PREFER A LITTLE SWEETER 

TASTE TREAT. THE SAME ENRICHED BREAD AS 

OUR HEALTH BREAD WITH RAISINS ADDED. 
WONDERFUL... TOASTED. 


early American WHITE BREI 


AN OLD-FASHIONED WHITE 

COMBINES AN EARLY AMERICAN 

WITH TODAY'S LATEST SCIENTIFIC KNOWLE 

TO GIVE YOU A BREAD OF UNUSUAL TEXTURE 
AND TASTE. GRAND TOASTED OR PLAIN. 
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that we had for everyone. And in 
spite of their long hike, the pilgrims 
all quickly set to work to help with 
the feast. One group had brought 
a cow along which they promptly 
slaughtered, skinned, quartered and 
cooked. Soon the air was rich with 
smell of good things and as new- 
comers kept coming their weariness 
was relieved by the feast which was 
waiting for them. 

By midday everyone had arrived 
and after they had all finished eat- 
ing, a council was held to decide how 
to erect the cross with the means at 
hand—human help and some rope. 

When everything was decided all 
the 400 pilgrims sat down while 
Father mounted a rock for his pulpit 
and gave us a short sermon which 
he ended with, “And, please, do be 
careful while erecting the cross.” 

Then he gave us his blessing and 
many of us took positions for the 
raising of the beams into place. I 
felt very proud, and yet very humble 
as I worked with the older men. 

As we all tugged, the top was 
lifted from the ground and then bam- 
boo poles were pushed underneath 
to prop it higher. My heart was 
thumping in my throat as we had it 
almost up. 

It looked as though the cross was 
going to settle in its six foot hole 
and the musicians broke forth with 
a flood of music and the drums thun- 
dered and the crowd applauded. 

Then, suddenly, the huge cross 
started to waver off balance. The 
women screamed and several ran for 
their lives while others froze with 
horror. I was terrified for I was right 
in the path of the cross but I felt I 
could not leave. So, with the others, 
I fought desperately to steady the 
huge cross. Our muscles seemed to 
grow weak under the huge load and 
I felt sure we were all doomed as 
we could not hold it much longer. 
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Then, God must have heard the pray. 
er of the gasping crowd, for the cross 
suddenly slid into the huge hole 
with a rocking thud. 

Sighs of relief gave way to an 
even wilder burst of enthusiasm. The 
pandemonium that followed was cer- 
tainly unexpected from the usually 
reserved and staid Burmese villagers. 

The uproar increased in volume as 
the bands from the different villages 
vied with one another as to who 
could play the loudest. But a battery 
of sixty ancient hunting rifles more 
or less settled that issue with their 
volleys of shot echoing and reecho- 
ing throughout the valley below. 

As the clamor subsided, everyone 
gave vent to their feelings of joy 
through prayer, and the singing of 
hymns. 

When the great symbol of Christ 
had been cemented to its base, one 
young villager climbed the trunk of 
the cross, carrying a two-foot mirror 
which he fastened to its top. Every- 
one wanted their cross to be seen 
from great distances and the mirror, 
reflecting the sun’s rays, would ad- 
vise all, near and far, that Christ 
once more reigned from the cross. 

The ceremonies of homage com- 
pleted, the villagers gathered into a 
great circle to sit and relax for the 
short time left before departure. 
Into the center strode two Burmese 
dancers regaled in ancient costumes 
to perform a favorite Burmese sword 
dance. And following this, a shield 
and lance legendary pantomime 
from Karen folklore accompanied by 
bronze gongs. 

Afterward the pilgrims knelt si- 
lently before the cross before mak- 
ing the steep descent. So you see, 
my sons, the cross is still up there 
watching over our villages and when- 
ever I see it I cannot help but re- 
member that unforgettable day of 
October 29, 1933. 

So come, let us finish our climb. 
We are almost there. vv 
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BUDDHISM 


Commenting on Red techniques 





for conquest, Mao Tze’ Tung, Com- a 

munist China’s top leader once boast- res' 

ed, “we will close the eyes and ears san 

of our enemies; we will throw them wh 

into such confusion that they will Nir 

become mad.” Mu 

A proud boast, true, but one too ed. 

2 , often employed to be disregarded. gre 

= Sets CS While cautiously avoiding activities lie 
te tne OR Pra S 4 that would openly bracket them as ri 

Getceniginta\ Nac “enemies,” adherents of the gentle, "7 
= non-violent faith of Buddhism can be of } 

numbered among the influences seek- hat 

ing to bridle ruthless Red designs on en’ 

Asia. arc 

Obviously appalled at the extremes sot 


she 2 nat ts “eit resorted to by the apostles of Marx, 





SeDAOOD devout Buddhist U Nu, Prime Min- “to 
OHISTACOUNCILS m ister of Burma, noted with this un- dhi 
: derstatement, “Marx has a limited bee 
culture not equal to one-tenth of a 12( 
grain of dust under the foot of lea 
Buddha.” ; 
While Westerners momentarily ex- us 
pect word of new Communist inroads gal 
in Southeast Asia, more than 10,000 wi 
representatives of Buddhist congre- Ca 
gations throughout the globe are Th 
calmly gathered in Rangoon, Burma, a 
for the Sixth World Buddhist Coun- dh 
cil. It commemorates the 25th cen- of 
tenary of Buddha’s death. To secular- pr 
minded individuals, this anniversary te 
holds little or no significance, but to 
all Buddhists, Asian in particular, it We 
is of the utmost importance. The to 
Council’s attendants are ever mind- 19 
ful of an ancient prophecy that this ba 
occasion marks the beginning of a dh 
dramatic rebirth or decline of Bud- we 
dhism. And they are doing every- ve 
thing humanly possible to assure the of 
survival of their creed. tic 
: Sev eee etre Sponsored and subsidized by the el 
E—_URIUN UE = Burmese government, the Council of 





has been in session since May 17, 
1954, and continues for a two-year 



















































ae or decline . 
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th 


period from that date. Items on the 
agenda of the Council include the 
restoration of the monasteries and 
sanctuaries of Kushinagar, India, 
where “the exalted one” discovered 
Nirvana, and the sacred places of 
Mukert Banda where he was cremat- 
ed. The Council hopes to stimulate a 
greater fervor among its fellow be- 
lievers by encouraging frequent pil- 
grimages to these important shrines. 

Other measures for the tightening 
of Buddhist organization and thought 
have been decided upon as well. One 
envisions the establishment of a hier- 
archy with titles and offices which 
sound strikingly familiar to Catholic 
ears. Another provides for the revi- 
sion and codification of existing Bud- 
dhist texts. This difficult task has 
been assigned to a commission of 
1200 monks, scholars and spiritual 
leaders. 

Since the Council’s beginning they 
have been busy, comparing and amal- 
gamating Burmese scriptural texts 
with those of Ceylon, India, Siam, 
Cambodia and the London museum. 
The results of their research will be 
a definitive interpretation of Bud- 
dhist law, which after the approval 
of the Council as a whole, will be 
promulgated as the official religious 
text for the followers of Gautama. 

The final outcome of the Sixth 
World Buddhist Council will be hard 
to surmise until after its close in 
1956. But one can conjecture that, 
barring outside interference, Bud- 
dhism will be well on its way to- 
ward the accomplishment of three 
very important aims: the promotion 
of friendship between Buddhist na- 
tions on an international level; the 
elevation of Buddhism to the rank 
of world religions and the discovery 


(continued on page 19) 
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You can build a living memorial to 
honor your favorite saint, or to re- 
member the dear deceased in the 
most effective, spiritually rewarding 
way possible. How? Through the es- 
tablishment of a Burse. 

Perhaps you don’t know what a 
Burse is, or how it works. Quite 
simply, it is the establishment of a 
$5,000 fund to finance the education 
of a seminarian for the missionary 
priesthood. 

Of course, you needn’t donate the 
entire $5,000. You, together with a 
group of your friends or relatives, 
can combine your offerings. When 
you have a total of $500 (the mini- 
mum amount needed to start a 
Burse), you may send it in, naming 
the Burse in honor of your favorite 
saint, or in the name of some de- 
ceased member of your family. 

The money received is invested 
and the interest from this initial in- 


the perfect gift 


vestment defrays the complete yearly 
cost for the education of one semina- 
rian. In this way, it works very much 
like an insurance policy or banking 
fund. 

The advantages you gain are the 
special blessings of some young man 
who, in gratitude to your generosity, 
will remember you each day in his 
prayers and at Mass. 

Since a Burse is perpetual, it will 
continue educating some seminarian 
for years to come, assuring you of 
perpetual remembrance. Further, 
your name will be officially inscribed 
in the special registry of Burses. 

For those who are interested, the 
attached coupon gives additional in- 
formation and the address where you 
may send your Burse contributions. 


MISSIONARIES OF SS. PETER AND PAUL 
121 EAST BOSTON BOULEVARD 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 

Enclosed is a gift in the amount of 
$________. which I wish to be added to a 
peice its WON OE 


I am interested in establishing a Burse and naming it; please send me 
more detailed information in regard to this. 


I understand that all monies given for this purpose are used in the 
education of young men for the missionary priesthood. 
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BUDDHISM (continued) 





of more effective means of propagat- 
ing that creed. 

But we do not have to wait to note 
some of the immediate effects of 
these deliberations. 

The Council has already stimu- 
lated many Buddhist believers with 
a greater confidence in Buddhism 
as a spiritual, moral force for the 
attainment of peace. Mr. Biswas, a 
high Indian government official, re- 
cently warned, “Lust for power pre- 
cedes the fall’’ and suggested that 
all listen to Buddha’s message of 
international fraternity. 

Dr. Kannangar, representing Cey- 
lon, during a recent visit with Prime 
Minister Nehru, congratulated that 
statesman for remaining aloof from 
the power blocks of East and West 
since in so doing, he was promoting 
the teachings of Buddha to live in 
peace with one’s neighbor. 

Of greater interest, however, is the 
question of how the spiritual rejuv- 
enation of the Sixth World Buddhist 
Council will influence the political 
relationships of Buddhist states and 
Communist dominated powers. When 
faced with future provocation as 
they undoubtedly will be from Red 
regimes, will their renewed faith be 
strong enough to show the Reds 
that their eyes have not been shut, 
their ears closed and that they are 
quite capable of maintaining equilib- 
rium and sanity? 

Will the Buddhists meet armed 
or subversive threats with passive 
resistance and expect the same re- 
sults won by India in her fight for 
independence? 

In short, what measure will be 
taken to keep the “limited culture” 


, of Marxism from Buddhist realms? 


Can the answer to this question be 
the real key to the ancient prophecy 
and tell us if Buddhism is to expe- 
rience a great resurgence—or a bit- 
ter decline? vv 
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' BUDDHA 
AND 
CATHOLICISM 


Buddhism has always been a 
profound influence in Asia, fas- 
cinating the East with its mes- 
sage of good will. Among its 
texts can be found: “Good will 
and kindness will exterminate 
hate; this is the eternal law” and 
“Good will and kindness liberate 
the heart and surpass the con- 
fines of earth and the heavens.” 
Such teachings have prompted 
the Catholic scholar Fr. Romano 
Guardini to place Buddha among 
the first order of the great pre- 
cursors of Christ. Developing 
another phase of the relation of 
Buddha with Christ’s Church, 
Fr. Rio Ciampa, S.J., writes: 
“Catholicism recognizes the 
value of this (Buddha’s) mes- 
sage and sees in it the aspira- 
tions of the Asian peoples. Cath- 
olicism is disposed to accept it 
without destroying anything pos- 
itive in it. It wishes only to 
supernaturalize the wishes of 
good will found in Buddhism 
and announce to all the Orient 
that this ideal which is a real 
historical heritage of Asia, is 
now a reality, because “maitri” 
(benignitas) was made flesh and 
the aspiration of good to offer 
one’s life for another has found 
its historical realization in 
Christ, and reduces all the pre- 
cepts into one — “Greater love 
than this no man has, than that 
he lay down his life for his 
friend.” Christ, however, gave 
his life not only for one man 
but for all humanity. While 
Buddha may be recognized as 
the greatest son of India, he 
must perforce take second place 
when faced with the greatest son 
of Asia, Jesus of Nazareth. 










Staunch patriotism for the Con- 
federate cause, love of poetry, search 
for truth and finally, priesthood in 
the Catholic fold were the prime 
makings of John Bannister Tabb, 
more familiarly known as Father 


Tabb, the priest poet. These indeed 
form a strange combination of quali- 
ties, but each was essential in the 
development of one of the most 
unique literary figures of Post Civil 
War period. 


Reared in comfort on the family 
estate at Mattoax, near Richmond 
and in the midst of the beautiful 
mountains of Virginia, it is no won- 
der that even at the early age of 
sixteen, young Tabb rushed to take 
up arms and espouse the cause of 
the state which had given him so 
much. Through choice, he was soon 
plying the seas on a blockade runner 
as a full-fledged member of the Con- 
federate Navy. And while the mis- 
sions of his craft were perilous in- 
deed, they allowed the fascinating 
experience of seeing new sights, 
meeting new people and above all, 
time to develop facility in the writing 
of poetry. 


It was during this period that a 
chance meeting occurred for which 
his education and training had not 
prepared him and which was to 
change the future course of his life. 
It was during one of several voyages 
to England that he first encountered 


= frank repucci 
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a Catholic priest—a Father Bannon 
—who was on his way to Rome to 
plead the cause of the South with 
the Holy Father. Curiosity made way 
for conversation, conversation to 
friendship and good sense finally 
prevailed over prejudice. The bar. 
rier to the realization that a Catholic 
could be holy and a bona fide servant 
of God had been broken. 

On June 4, 1864, young Tabb’s 
vessel, the Siren, was captured by a 
Yankee ship. He and his mates were 


laureate 


thrown into prison at Point Lookout, 
Maryland, but released after eight 
months confinement. From there he 
went to Baltimore to study music. 
Here, too, he felt another nudge of 
the grace of God. 

He found himself in a circle of 
friends consisting of Reverend Al- 
fred E. Curtis and other Episcopalian 
ministers who were on the verge of 
submitting to Rome. Rev. Curtis, who 
was later converted, ordained and 
consecrated Bishop of Wilmington, 
attempted to influence young Tabb 
to join him in taking instructions 
from Cardinal Newman. But Tabb 
demurred and instead went to Racine 
College, an Episcopalian institution 
in Wisconsin. 

But here, too, he experienced a 
similar encounter. The rector was 
also leaning toward Catholicism. One 
day Tabb had occasion to go to the 
rector’s room. He knocked at the 
door and assumed that he heard a 
reply to enter. He entered and to his 
surprise found the rector on his 
knees before a statue of the Blessed 
Mother. Tabb was so shaken by the 
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incident that he withdrew from Ra- 
cine College to consider more seri- 
ously the teachings of the Church. 

As a result he was baptised in 1872 
and two years later enrolled in St. 
Charles College in Ellicott City, Mary- 
land, to begin studies for the priest- 
hood. Ordained in 1884 by Bishop 
Gibbons, he returned to his Alma 
Mater to teach. He died in 1909 after 
several years of blindness, leaving to 
the world a collection of a thousand 
poems or more. 

In thirty selections from this heri- 
tage, Father Tabb had expressed his 
devotion and love for Mary, tokens 
of gratitude perhaps, for the array of 
graces she had mustered in bringing 
him to her Son. It is in such poems 
as “The Annunciation,” “The Nativ- 
ity,” “The Purification” and “The 


’ s a 
Stabat Mater” that we get a glimpse 
of his understanding of Mary and her 
role in Christianity. 
But it is with his poem on the 
Assumption he surpasses himself. He 


saw the fitness of Mary’s Assumption 
as well as any theologian and gave 


) the theological argument for it. He 


wrote of it, however, with a lilt that 
makes it sing its way into our hearts. 


“Behold! the mother bird 

The Fledgling’s voice hath heard! 
He calls anew, 

“It was thy breast 

That warmed the nest 

From whence I flew. 
Upon a loftier tree 
Of life I wait for thee; 
Rise, mother-dove, and come; 
Thy Fledgling calls thee home!” 
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A full appraisal of Father Tabb’s 
poetry has yet to be made and is 
certainly not intended in this brief 
appreciation of the author and his 
work. In our era, however, whose 
verse is characterized as free, at 
times coarse, irregular, undisciplined 
and sweeping with panoramic ab- 
straction, Father Tabb’s lyrics may 
be found to be overly formal, too 
rhythmical, monotonously metrical 
and frequently saccharine. But it all 
narrows down to the old saw of 
whether we should judge a writer 
with the props of his own time or 
ours. If it is with the props of our 
decade that we estimate his worth, 
he may not fare so well; if with those 
of his own era, he ranks favorably 
with others of his illustrious contem- 
poraries such as Newman, Tennyson, 
Meynell, Thompson, etc. But the 


greatest praise of Fr. Tabb’s poetic 
ability lies in the fact that his poetry 
is still read in textbooks and anthol- 
ogies, just as the greatest praise of 
his priesthood lies in his love of 
Mary as expressed in his poetry. 


vv 
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“If the servant that had faithfully 
used the two talents was put over 
five cities, and he that used five tal- 
ents ruled over ten, what reward 
shall our Blessed Lord give unto His 
Mother, to whom was entrusted, not 
the treasure of this world, but the 
unreserved guardianship of His own 
Divine Person? Shall He not do for 
her all and much more than He 
ever did for others? Yet Enoch and 
Elias had been bodily translated. The 
son of the widow, the daughter of 
the ruler, the servant of the centu- 
rion had been raised from the dead; 
and Lazarus, after four days’ corrup- 
tion of the grave, had been called 
back to life again. What, then, re- 
mains to be done for His Mother? 


“Even had tradition taught us noth- 
ing of this feast, would it not seem a 
necessity of love that where her Son’s 
body was, hers should be also? It 
was sin that broke the union of body 
and soul that God had joined to- 
gether. But in her was no sin. She 
had paid indeed the penalty as her 
Son Himself had done, and why 
should her spotless flesh linger in the 
tomb? He had hastened the hour of 
His own Resurrection; why should 
He not anticipate the time of His 
Mother’s, for whom, though He told 
her His hour was not come, He had 
wrought His first miracle? It was but 
to give her a privilege beforehand 
that all were to have in the general 
resurrection. Why delay it ’til then? 


“An Apostle had said to Him once 


john bannister tabb 
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upon earth: “Lord, show us the 
Father”; and may we not think that 
the citizens of Heaven, adoring the 
Humanity at the right hand of God, 
might ask of Him, “Show us Thy 
Mother, O Lord! Thy nature is two- 
fold, and we see but one source of it. 
Show us the Blessed Mother from 
whom the other came. We will say 
to her, ‘Hail! full of grace!’ as did 
Gabriel; we will cry, as did Eliza- 
beth, ‘Whence is this to us!’ As 
among women, we would call her 
blessed here; for to which of the 
angels canst thou say, ‘Thou art my 
Mother?’” And would not His own 
Heart have prompted the request? 
After His own suffering and death in 
this world, it seemed but the least 
He could do for His Father to ascend 
to Him in Heaven; and now when 
her course is accomplished on earth, 
it seems but the least He could do 
for His Mother to take her home 
with Him. Has He forgotten Bethle- 
hem? Has he forgotten Nazareth? Is 
Heaven itself a home for Him in the 
absence of His Mother? She sleeps, 
but her heart waketh! Shall He not 
shorten the time of her sleep? “Arise, 
my beloved, my fair one, my dove,” 
are the words of His canticle. “Let 
us go hence together! The winter is 
past!” 

“And she in the joy of awakening, 
exclaims: “Behold, I come quickly! 
Yea: let us go hence! The wings of 
the morning are awaiting us! Let us 
rise as did the turtle doves I offered 
in Thy Childhood and flee unto Thy 
mountain, My God and My Son!” 


vv 
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“wildflowers 
of love 
must intercede 
for me” 


ROSE 


sreatest 
of the 


hawthornes 


In the spring of 1891, a troubled 
and restless young couple presented 
themselves for baptism in the Church 
of the Paulist Fathers in New York 
City. They were the Lathrops, and 
to know their history up to the mo- 
ment that they crossed the threshold 
into Catholicism is to realize just 
how far they had come and what a 
great step it was for each of them. 


George Lathrop, son of a promi- 
nent New York physician, had stud- 
ied in Europe, had determined to be 
a writer, had found neither success 
nor peace of mind nor even, in his 
restless unhappiness, the secret of 
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being a good husband. All his young 
life he had been a practicing sceptic. 
And his wife, Rose—what was her 
part? Until this moment, the most 
outstanding fact in her biography 
was that she was the youngest child 
of the distinguished American writer, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Rose had lived a good part of her 
early life in Italy, where she had 
met and been terrified by the shrill, 
stern, poetic genius, Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, where she had sat 
and listened to William Cullen Bry- 
ant talk with her father and where, 
even, she had raced through the 
sunny Vatican gardens only to cata 
pult headlong into the Pope himself, 
and where surely, much of the Holy 
City’s radiance and spiritual glory 
must have entered her child-mind. 

Rose and her family returned to 
the United States after their long 
sojourn in Europe and settled down 
again in Concord, in the settled old 
town full of history and people with 
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founding-father last names: the 
Emersons, the Alcotts, the Horace 
Manns, the Thoreaus. Living close to 
Walden Pond and near the road on 
which the stage ran southbound to 
Boston, and playing with little Lou- 
isa May Alcott and her sisters, Rose’s 
childhood and young womanhood 
were easeful, pleasant and sunny. 
The church to which her family be- 
longed was the Unitarian. Its dogma, 
easy-going and without any difficult 
or supernatural demands on the in- 
dividual spirit, was congenial to her 
gentle and undemanding father. Her 
mother, who had been a Peabody, 
was of sterner stuff and trained her 
children strictly in all the duties and 
obligations of the gentry: courtesy, 
and “showing kindness without be- 
ing patronizing to unfortunates,” and 
routed out of them any tendencies 
to “arrogance or false pride.” So, in 
the gracious, traditional New Eng- 


a 
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land life, Rose Hawthorne grew to 
maturity. 


Her marriage to George Lathrop 
was doomed from the very start. 
George was ambitious but without 
conspicuous talent. Rose did what 
she could to bolster his pride and 
his confidence but she never man- 
aged to cement the union which was 
further threatened by the tragic 
death of their only child. 


In New York where they lived, 
one of her friends was the talented 
and wealthy Jewess, Emma Lazarus, 
whose compassionate words are now 
engraved on the foot of the Statue 
of Liberty. And it was in New York 
that the plight of the poor and sick 
of a great city first impinged itself 
upon the safe, secure daughter of 
Hawthorne. Suddenly, Rose realized 
that all her former life, all her own 
efforts to write, all her futile at- 
tempts to reconcile her husband and 
herself, together with the few brief 
moments of pure happiness she had 
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had at the altar of St. Paul’s Church, 
all of this was leading her, irrevo- 
cably, toward the vocation the Lord 
intended for her from the very be- 
ginning. From the time this realiza- 
tion was borne in upon her in 1893 
until she died in 1926, all her days 
and most of her nights were dedi- 
cated to the poverty-stricken, the in- 
curably ill, the friendless and hope- 
less people of New York City. It 
started with one small tenement 
house to which she brought persons 
incurably ill with cancer, persons 
for whom medicine was no longer of 
any use, persons who needed only 
warmth and kindness and the sym- 
pathy that she alone was willing to 
give to their last days. 

At first she worked alone. No one 
who was sick was too ugly, too re- 
volting, too demanding, for her kind 
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hands to help and soothe. She was 
joined early in her venture by an. 
other heroic young woman, Alice Hu- 
ber from Louisville, who had known 
the great Paulist Father Fidelis in 
Kentucky, and he had sent her to 
Rose. Together, the two women 
worked selflessly to increase the 
number of available beds and the 
services which they could render 
their incurables. And then one day 
a young priest, Father Thuente, wan- 
dered into their tenement building, 
became their friend and finally sug. 
gested to them that they become 
Tertiaries, Third Order Dominicans, 
A statue of Saint Rose of Lima had 
stood from the beginning on their 
dispensary room table, and so they 
chose her as their patroness, donned 
the habit of the Dominicans and 
from then on, as Sister Alphonsa and 
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Sister Rose, they lived the life of 
absolute devotion to the cause they 
had chosen. 

The rest of Rose Hawthorne Lath- 
rop’s life can only be characterized 
as blessed—blessed with hard, unre- 
mitting work for her cancer incur- 
ables, blessed by the showers of 
money and help that poured in upon 
her from every source when the 
people of New York City heard of 
her enterprise, blessed because at 
the end of a life of ceaseless service 
and unrelenting austerity she could 
look back on the foundation of Con- 
gregations like hers all over the 
United States. 

Theodore Maynard, Katherine Bur- 
ton and others have written about 
the heroic Sister Alphonsa but just 
recently a skillful writer of biogra- 
phies for young people Marguerite 
Vance (On Wings of Fire, E. P. Dut- 
ton), has reduced the heroic story 
to the simple, human level that 
might well inspire teen-agers who 
read the book. In her short yet meaty 
and meaningful text, Mrs. Vance 
brings young Rose Hawthorne to life 
again, and fixes her message ever- 
lastingly into the minds of her young 
readers. Mother Alphonsa, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s privileged, light hearted 
and beautiful daughter—had cared 
for in her lifetime “14,571 Catholics, 
9,951 Protestants, 424 Hebrews, 95 
Greek Orthodox, 10 Quakers, 2 Mor- 
mons, 2 Mohammedans, and 102 pa- 
tients of no religion.” When all the 
literary publications are added up 
and evaluated, perhaps it will be her 
brother’s words that will be best re- 
membered even above the critical 
acclaim that other members of her 
family received: “Rose, my dear, you 


ae, after all, the greatest of the 


Hawthornes!”’ vv 
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community needs financial enterprise, 
civic opportunity and cooperation 

to thrive. 

Hazel, Park, Michigan has grown 
and in continuing to cultivate 

these essentials for growth 


hopes to attain 
an unending era of prosperity. 


the tree needs water, sun 
and healthy soil to grow, so a 
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The silver-haired priest’s face was 
pulled into unnaturally stern lines 
as the little boy before him solemnly 
listened. There was a tug at Father’s 
coat and turning, he looked down at 
a dark, round-eyed boy. “Father, | 


was bad, too. You ain’t gonna forget | 


to bawl me out, are ya?” 


Fr. DeCneudt tried hard to main- 
tain proper pastoral dignity, but the 
Sisters soon heard the school halls 
ring with his laughter. 

And the relaxed laughter of the 
zealous, hard-working and warm. 
hearted pastor of Detroit’s Our Lady 
of Victory Mission Church is a wel- 
come, but not a rare sound. 


In a community of 20,000 Negro 
citizens, Our Lady of Victory is a 
unique—and difficult—challenge. 


Shortly thereafter, the foundation stone of 
the new structure was laid. 


With its completion, possessive enrollees of the 
new school ore reluctant to leave it and its 
grounds once closses ore over. 
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The work begun by Fr. Alvin, OFM, 
in 1943, and continued by Fr. Ro- 
berge until 1953, is now yielding a 
fine harvest. From the one-room 
shack next to a bar, the parish of 
350 adults now has a neat, attractive 
church and, this year, a shining new 
5classroom school. 


But no ordinary school, this. The 

| 90 students (kindergarten, first and 
Second grades) are taught by 3 col- 

ored sisters (Oblate Sisters of Provi- 
‘dence). The relaxed serenity of the 
Classrooms, and total lack of fear 

and rigid severity is glorious proof 
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Reoding, writing and arithmetic os in any other 
sahool, excepting, of course, thet the students 


of their devotion to God and to the 
children entrusted to their care. 
When a Holy Day vacation is an- 
nounced in this school, there are 
sighs of regret instead of shouts of 
joy. The fine work of the children 
and their obvious adoration of their 
teachers and pastor speaks volumes. 


Fr. DeCneudt’s job is indeed diffi- 
cult; he has all of the usual prob- 
lems of a city parish, plus a great 
many unusual ones. Each step has 
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But education itself is of no 
if it neglects the spiritual in the | 
molding of youthful character. Free 
quent attendonce at the 

ments is urged for every student 
Our Lody of Victory. . 


photos by JACK CAMERON 


required courage and complete faith; 
where he will get the money and 
equipment so sorely needed in his 
parish is always a mystery—until it 
arrives. Next year the third graders 
must be accommodated; how can all 
the new kindergarteners be provided 
with adequate toys and work mate- 
rials? Where to find a job for that 
poor widow; how to handle the prob- 
lem of inadequate help on a new 
project? 
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But God has blessed this little 
Mission and through the generosity 
of His people will continue to do so. 


350 out of 20,000 is not a large 
percentage; but it is a good begin- 
ning. And the 90 young souls in the 
school will never forget their intro- 
duction to God and His Church. 
Blessed Martin must be pleased that 
at last we’re helping his people 
meet God, too. vv 
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The incongruity was startling. 
Gone were the cool marble gothic 
corridors, serious young coeds and 
swift but silent movements of the 
Sisters. Standing in the concourse 
at Marygrove College it was equally 
as cool, however, one now beheld 
enormous, gaily colored blocks, fuzzy 
animals and a complete miniature 
Youngstown Kitchen. 

As I cautiously opened the Pre- 
School classroom door and looked in, 
French word clusters traveled the 
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“Voulez-vous danser a la music, ‘Sur la pont d’Avignon’?” 








length of the room, floated among 
the Lilliputian tables and chairs and 
echoed out into the deserted halls. 

I had come at the invitation of 
Sister Fidelia, head of the Modern 
Language Department at Marygrove, 
to watch an experiment that had 
begun with a telephone call one 
morning in mid-September, 1954 
This was an experiment in teaching 
language. 

Beyond six watchful mothers, stu- 
dents were seated in a row while the 
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teacher, Miss Mary Ursini, held up 
a boat for identification. 

“Qu’est-ce que c’est?” she queried. 
“C'est le bateau,” answered one lad 
with a brush cut. I smiled as Sister 
Fidelia and I sat down. 

The boy who had answered was, 
like the rest of the class, no more 
than seven or eight years old. 

What I watched for the next hour- 
and-a-half was the concrete reality 
of the subject discussed by phone 
tight months ago. At that time, Sis- 
ter had been asked by a mother for 
the name of a tutor who could teach 
her seven-year-old child French. 

“I was reluctant to name anyone,” 
Sister Fidelia explained, “because of 
the child’s age. A person that young 
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“Marie est absent. Quelle dommage!”’ 


JACK RICHARD TISCHLER 


really needs the benefit and experi- 
ence of group instruction. My hesita- 
tion to recommend a teacher did not 
seem to satisfy the mother so I prom- 
ised to organize a French class for 
children.” 

Because the pressures of teaching 
and other activities occupied most of 
her time, Sister Fidelia was forced to 
find a qualified person to instruct the 
class. Miss Mary Ursini, a Marygrove 
graduate who had majored in French 
was chosen for the job. Aside from 
her Marygrove degree, Mary had 
been specifically trained to teach lan- 
guage to children at the Middlebury 
School of Languages in Vermont and 
the Western Reserve Foreign Lan- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 38) 
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PARLEZ-VOUS CONTINUED 


guage School in Cleveland, Ohio. 
“Additional students for the ex- 
periment,” Sister told me, “were 
obtained through the principals of 
nearby parochial schools and I sched- 
uled the class to be held Saturday 
mornings from 10 until 11:45 in our 
Pre-School, which is part of the Mary- 
grove Teaching Training Division.” 
Instruction in the class is entirely 
aural-oral (hearing-speaking) and I 
learned from Miss Ursini that not a 
word of English has been spoken 
since its origin. The first project 
after beginning the class was ac- 
quainting the children with names 
of familiar objects in the room: 
table, chair, book, toys and clothing. 
Natural situations were created in 
which the boys and girls learned 
to make introductions and receive 
them; to carry on simple social con- 
versations; and to ask questions of 
one another, giving them the oppor- 
tunity to identify objects and colors. 
Speaking quickly to her students, 
Miss Ursini had them form a single 
file and then marched them to a por- 
tion of the room which offered a 
large open area. I must have looked 
quizzical when the children began to 
sing in French and dance to the 


“Je suis un peu fatigue.” 
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rhythm for Sister quickly interject. 
ed, “We have utilized games, folk 
songs and dances to fix the French 
vocabulary in the children’s minds, 
It is also an excellent method for 
relieving any possible monotony that 
might result from the normal class 
routine. Through such devices as 
these,” Sister added, “the children 
have acquired an excellent pronun- 
ciation which has resulted in their 
ability to greet people in a foreign 
language and to respond to simple 
questions.” 

As we talked, I reflected on what 
some of the obvious merits of the 
experiment might be. Certainly, in- 
terest in a foreign language would 
be instilled in the child. Sadly 
enough, one of the major problems 
faced by high school and college 
language instructors in the United 
States is lack of interest on the part 
of the prospective student. 

Through a study of another cul- 
ture and language, the children 
would foster a spirit of racial toler- 
ance. The grocery man for example, 
who immigrated recently to this coun- 
try, would no longer be “that man 
who talks funny.” Now, because their 
curiosity had been whetted by a for- 
eign language, the grocery man be- 
comes the center of attraction and 
he is questioned about his homeland. 

A noticeable effect that Mary- 
grove’s experiment has had on the 
children is the development of men- 
tal and social poise. According to 


Sister Fidelia, “Many parents have ; 


commented that through the course 
of the year their children have be- 


come more confident in themselves | 


and have developed a fresh interest 
in other school work.” 

The advantages of teaching chil- 
dren language through the elemen- 
tary method are numerous. The 
youth of our country possess an un- 
touched wealth of ability. They are 
thrilled by any new experience, keen 
of mind and highly perceptive. A 
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child, because he is not yet ham- 
pered by a set American accent, can 
more easily perform oral repetition 
which the study of any language re- 
quires. Imitation, which is consid- 
ered silly and frowned on. by older 
students, finds immediate acceptance 
by vounger folk. 

However, many problems arise 
from the elementary learning system 
which cannot be overlooked. Perhaps 
the largest obstacle is the system as 
it exists todav. 

In questioning Sister Fidelia, I dis- 
covered that the elementary lan- 
guage program in the United States 
is too sporadic. 

Therefore, what happens to the 
child who is initiated into the sys- 
tem, becomes interested and wishes 
to continue? In most states, instruc- 
tion ends here. The child is unable 
to continue because our present edu- 
cational system does not take his 
early language encounters into con- 
sideration. 

Presupposing that a junior high, 
high school and college follow- 
through program is initiated, the 
problem of supplying enough quali- 
fied teachers becomes evident. 

The elementary language instruc- 
tion program is based on the aural- 
oral method which found its impetus 
during World War II. This system, 
fostered by the Army, utilized highly 
trained instructors plus, and it is an 
important plus, an informant, a per- 
son native to the language being 
taught. As a result of highly moti- 
vated students (their lives very often 
depended on a knowledge of the lan- 
guage) and the qualified teaching 
personnel, the Army program has 
had extremely gratifying results. 

Our language teachers must there- 
fore act in a twofold capacity. Be- 
cause of limited educational finances, 
they become teacher and informant 
combined. It is very difficult to qual- 
ify language instructors in the lower 
grades for this dual role. 
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“Combien des oeufs ai-je dans la corbela?”’ 


Recently, one University language 
professor, Dr. J. A. Fihn, expressed 
his sentiments about elementary lan- 
guage programs. Fihn said, “Ex- 
periments like Marygrove’s must be 
heartily applauded. The aim of such 
a program is, no doubt, to establish 
a pattern which can be adopted on 
a broader base. But in extending 
this base certain difficulties must be 
met and overcome. For we must re- 
member,” Fihn says, “that it has 
taken about 30 years to form the 
public’s receptivity to a popular lan- 
guage program in our schools. Hence, 
if must not be permitted to fail...” 

Teaching language in the lower 
grades has its obstacles, but it is a 
worthwhile task. Public education 
has already made steps in many 
states to include just such a pro- 
gram. The parochial system of edu- 
cation must not be beaten in this 
race to teach the language and cul- 
ture of other peoples. 

The world has become too small 
for us to ignore the value of being 
bi-lingual and very definitely the 
world is culturally and geographi- 
cally too large for us to remain 
mono-linguistic. vv 
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